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For “Tne Friend,” 


The Assyrians and their Kings. 
(Continued from page 326.) 

As a sequel to the history of his conquests, 
“iglath Pileser relates his valorous exploits 
1 the hunting excursions which were his 
velaxations in the intervals between his cam- 
paigns. “I have omitted to mention many 
unting expeditions,” he says, “which were 
hot connected with any warlike achieve- 

ents. In pursuing after game I traversed 
asy tracks in my chariots, difficult ones on 
foot. The gods Hercules and Nugal gave 
jheir keen arms and’ weighty weapons into 
my bands. -I killed ten large wild buffaloes 
on the banks of thé Khabur; four others I 
srought home to my capital city Assur. By 
she help of my guardian god Nebo, I laid low 
sight hundred lions. All the beasts of the 
ield and the birds of heaven I made victims 
of my shafts.” 

_ The egotism of the narrative is somewhat 
lessened by the constant reference to aid ren- 
Aered by the gods of the country, and of the 
royal house in whose service Tiglath Pileser 
yrofesses to have undertaken all his expedi- 
‘tions. Their names are enumerated on the 
weylinder, and we find that, with one or two 
sexceptions, they are the same gods worship- 
sped by the Chaldeans when Terah lived 
among them, the gods whom Abraham left 
‘behind him when he crossed the Huphrates. 
"These are the titles Tiglath Pileser gives them, 
and the prayer to them with which he opens 
this record of victories: “Assur, the great 
lord, the giver of sceptres and thrones ; Bel, 
‘the lord king of the circle of the constella- 
tions; Sin (or Hurki the moon-god) the leader, 
the powerful, the conspicuous ; Shames (the 


‘sun-god) the establisher, the vanquisher of|righteously 


enemies, the dissolver of cold; Ishtar, the 
eldest, the queen of victory; ye gods, who 
rule over heaven and earth, who made the 
depth and the height, O majestic beings, en- 
large the royalty of Tiglath Pileser, and place 
him in the love of your hearts.” 

At the end of his annals Tilgath Pileser in- 
timates that his prayer has been heard, for 
that Assur and Nin have exalted him to the 

utmost wishes of his heart. He has acknow- 
ledged them in all his deeds, he professes, and 
by this means has obtained a prosperous and 
long life. In return for so much favor he set 


‘holy place 
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himself to the task of repairing the altars of, 


the gods which in former reigns had fallen 
into decay. 

‘«In the beginning of my reign,” he says, 
“the great gods Anu and Val invited me to 
repair their shrines; so I made bricks and 
raised a lofty mound of earth, and laid the 
foundations of the temples on it. I built it 
up fresh from its foundation to its roof. I 
built lofty towers in honor of their noble god- 
ships, and rejoiced their hearts. I fashioned 


jevery thing carefully, inside as well as out, 


and beautified the entire building. As I have 
labored on this excellent house for the-resi- 
dence of Vul and Anu and have finished it 
successfully to their delight, may they pre- 
serve me in power, may they bring the rain, 
the joy of the earth, on the cultivated land 
and on the desert in my time. May they pre- 
serve me victorious in battle, and keep the 
lands I have subdued faithful to my -children. 
I have graven the history of my victories on 
my clay cylinders, and placed them in the 
temple, to stay there till the last days. In 
after times, if the temple falls into decay, may 
the prince whd*comes after me repair it and 
my tablets. Whoever shall injure my cylin- 
ders, moisten them with water, or scorch them 
with fire, or assign them a position in the 
where they cannot be seen or un- 
derstood, or erase the writing and inscribe 
his own name there instead of mine, may the 
great gods assign his name to perdition, may 
he be cursed with an irrevocable curse, may 
Vul (the wind-god) tear up the produce of his 
land, may famine afflict his country, may he 
not be called happy one day, may his name 
and his race perish from out of the land.” 

Tiglath Pileser’s anxiety about his clay 
cylinders reads curiously now, when we think 
of the vicissitudes which have befallen the 
one on which he has recorded it. Through 
hundreds of years its delicately traced minute 
writing has escaped being erased, or scorched 
by fire, or moistened by water; and after 
lying long in a place where it could neither 
be seen or understood, it has been rescued 
from its obscurity by a strange series of events, 
and set up once more under the day light of 
strange skies, to be an object of wonder and 
interest to a race of men of whom the old king 
had never heard. = as % 

Tiglath Pileser died while Samuel was 
and peacefully ruling Israel. His 
successors for the next two hundred years are 
little known. The power of Assyria waned, 
while the kingdom of Israel was rising into 
importance, and was for a time entirely 
eclipsed by the glories of the empire estab- 
lished by David, and maintained by his son 
Solomon. 

Only once is there any appearance of the 
Assyrian kings having made an attempt to 
withstand the advance of the new power, 
whose rapid growth might well have awaken- 
ed their jealousy. “In the tenth chapter of 
the Second Book of Samuel, which relates the 


league of the Ammonites and the Syrians 
against David, and their defeat by David’s 
great captain Joab, an allusion is made to 
“Syrians from beyond the river,” whom the 
confederate Ammonites and Syrians sum- 
moned to their aid when they found them- 
selves unequal to cope with the Israelites. - 
These Syrians from beyond the river (the 
Euphrates) must have been either Assyrians, 
or troops of some tributary nation, sent by 
the Assyrian king to help the confederates in 
their attempt to crush the new monarchy that 
had suddenly become formidable to its neigh- 
bors. After the signal defeat of the Ammonites 
and their allies by David in person, the Aj- 
syrians withdrew finally from the contest; 
“fearing” “to help the children of Ammon 
against the Israelites any more.” * * % 

It was not till after the breaking up of 
Solomon’s empire, that a king again sat on 
the Assyrian throne who felt himself power- 
fal enough to carry his arms into the coun- 
tries Tiglath Pileser had overrun. 

His name was Assurizirpal (the god Assur 
protects his son.) In his time the arts of 
building and architecture made a great ad- 
vance in Assyria. The temples and palaces 
of the earlier kings, those which Tiglath 
Pileser prided himself so much on restoring, 
do not appear to have differed greatly from 
the massive, unornamented, brick structures 
reared in the earliest known cities of Asia. 

From Assurizirpal’s reign date the marble 
slabs, sculptured with battle and hunting 
scenes, and strange figures of eagle-headed 
and fish-tailed divinities, that form the dis- 
tinguishing feature of Assyrian architecture 
in its best times. His sculptured palace, the 
first of the kind, was situated at Calah, was 
called Nimroad, the spot once thought to be 
Nineveh itself, from which gigantic mounds 
of ruins Layard brought so many treasures of 
ancient art to England.. The slabs that once 
lined Assurizirpal’s great halls and galleries 
came with others, and, ranged along the walls 
of the British Museum now, make the name 
of the “ well protected son of Assur,” his high- 
featured face, his marches through forests of 
tall palm-trees, his passage of rivers swarming 
with fish, his encounters with his enemies, his 
chariots, his scaling-ladders, his presentation 
of offerings to eagle-headed gods, very familiar 
to English eyes. 

Assurizirpal’s marbles are distinguished 
from those of later kings by having inscrip- 
tions cut across the middle of the bas-reliefs. 
These disfiguring lines tell in much the same 
style as that of the clay cylinders of Tiglath 
Pileser, the story of the different years of As- 
surizirpal’s life—how he overran the moun- 
tainous country lying to the north-east of the 
Tigris; how he took two hundred and fifty 
strong walled cities, and made their kings 
prisoners (with shocking details of the cruel- 
ties inflicted upon them,) &c. Well might the 
author of the seventy-fourth Psalm, writing 
while kings of similar character were ruling 
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in all the heathen countries around, complain|ing, which first influenced and united us as a} Jesus, he will graciously continue to preserve}, 


that the “dark places of the earth” were full 
of “the habitations of cruelty.” 

The most interesting of the many wars was 
that of the ninth year of Assurizirpal’s reign, 
waged in Syria, where the king, after taking 
Cautresnich and defeating the northern Hit- 
tites—whose chiefs, he tells us, came out and 
kissed his sceptre—crossed the Lebanon and 
received the submission of the Phenician 
cities, Tyre, (where Ethbaal the father of 
Jezebel was then reigning) Sidon, and Aradus. 
This was the first threatening of danger from 
the far east that had reached the Palestinian 
people—the little cloud no bigger than a 
man’s hand that was hereafter to overshadow 
all their sky. ‘Tbe maritime cities appear to 
have been content to buy off an attack by 
bringing an ample tribute. Assurizirpal boasts 
of having seen the great sea of Phenicia, and 
of having sacrificed to his gods on the tops of, 
its high mountains, and brought away from 
Tyre the wood of the country for his new 
buildings at Calah—probably cedars of Leba- 
non, such as Solomon had received from 
Hiram for the building of the Temple a hun- 
dred and fifty years before. 


(To be continued.) 


Letter from Sophia Hume to Sarah Morris. 
London, 12th mo. 28th, 1748-9. 

To Sarah Morris,—Thy kind and very ac- 
ceptable letter of the 9th mo. I received, which 
had thou not favored me with, I believe I 
should have been induced from the same mo- 
tive (love) to have visited thee with a few 
lines; but now I find myself under a double 
obligation to return in this manner a recipro- 
cal testimony of love and esteem, which I had 
cherished in my heart forthee. I have some- 
times thought the only friendship that can 
justly merit that significant name must be 
raised on a religious basis. Asa certain pious 
author observes: “Our love to our friends 
should not only be subordinate to the love we 
owe to God, but grounded upon it, as excited 
needles, when they stick fast to each other, 
owe their union to their having been touched 
by the loadstone, to which they therefore 
have stronger inclinations than to each other.” 
This heavenly affection, this divine motion of 
the soul to that which is good and virtuous, 
I find is not limited to names or sects of re- 
ligion, but in whomsoever I witness any de- 
gree of love to God, my soul is immediately 
drawn to love them, from whom I feel a re- 
ciprocal return of affection. Thus in loving 
one another is our love to God manifested ; 
but if we only love the good and virtuous, 
and those who love us what reward have we? 
The saint’s or true christian’s love to God 
must go higher, and be widened in a more 
extensive manner: we are not only to wish 
well to those who affect us, but our love and 
benevolence must reach to our very enemies. 
And as thou remarks, this genuine property 
of the true christian shone conspicuously in 
our worthy ancients, and appeared in their 
bearing and forbearing injuries and wrongs ; 
in their loving and praying for their enemies 
and persecutors, not only from a motive of 
self-love, because the injunctions and precepts 
of our Lord instruct us, that the forgiving in- 
juries is one condition of the remission of our 
own sins and trespasses against Infinite Good- 
ness, but from a kind and benevolent disposi- 
tion implanted in us in our new creation. * * 

The love of God that I have been mention- 


Society, having for a considerable time been 
declining among too many under our name, 
and the present time, as thou notes, greatly 
differing from the former with respect to our 
people in the general, yet I am one with thee 
in firmly believing there is a remnant in many 
places who have built and are building upon 
this basis—the love of God. But how does 
my soul mourn when I see and consider that 
there is but a remnant. And being (if I am 


God in many is waxed cold, and they are not 
only in a lukewarm condition, but even insen- 
sible when good comes; I say, believing this 
the unhappy case of too many under our 
name, both in this kingdom and other places 
where my lot has been cast, I have suffered 
deep affliction upon their account. And when 
through favor, I have been sometimes admit- 
ted to partake of the bread of life with the 
faithful servants of the Lord, (with whom I 
have considered myself unworthy to sit) ob- 
serving so few at his table, and beholding 
many at a distance, and seemingly not yet 
resolved upon returning, but remain in a 
starving and perishing condition, when there 
is bread enough to spare in our Heavenly 
Father’s house! I say, when I find this to be 
the unhappy state of many professors, my 
spiritual as well as natural bread has been of- 
tentimes mingled with tears, and I have gone 
mourning on my way, even as it were with 
sackcloth on my loins, saying in my heart, 
Lord! what wilt thou do for thy great name! 
And when I have been led ‘by Divine influ- 
ence (I hope) to mention my concern, and the 
great distress of my soul which I have been 
made to feel for the people, then as thou ob- 
serves, reasoning entered, and I have feared 
Satan was now as well as formerly, accusing 
the brethren, and I have perhaps seen a wrong 
vision,—all the Lord’s people here are pro- 
phets, and I come to be furthered, helped, and 
comforted among them, and shall I, who am 
but a babe in Christ, presume to instruct 
those who should be teachers of such children 
as I am—have they not elders and instruc- 
tors, arrived at the stature of men and women 
in Christ Jesus—ministers who preach the 
everlasting gospel of truth and righteousness, 
in the demonstration of the Spirit, and by vir- 
tue of power from on high, even from God; 
and I do not hear them insist much on what 
I am made to see and suffer greatly for. Thus 
in effect have I reasoned, when I have some- 
times feared I should have delivered, though 
but a child as with a lisping or stammering 
tongue, what lay as a heavy burden upon 
my soul. I find very sensibly, my dear 
friend, the harvest is great, and faithful la- 
borers but few, and I receive thy kind cau- 
tion against looking out at discouragements 
in true love, as I am convinced it proceeds 
from a real desire in thee, that those who 
have put their hands to the plough may not 
look back. And I have been sweetly taught 
by thy ministry not to despise the day of 
small things, with many other excitements 
from thee, or rather from God through thee, 
to hold on my way, all which I have received 
as favors from the hand of God, and applied 
them to my doubting case, being made sensi- 
ble I was one they were intended for. The 
earnest and frequent cry of my soul ascends to 
the Lord, that as he has-in great mercy and 
abundant loving kindness been pleased by his 
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infinite power, to create me anew in Christ 


not mistaken) made sensible that the love of|truth (which often deeply humbles and bows 


me by the same Hand of power, and by th 
spirit of his dear Son, that notwithstandin 
the difficult occurrences it may please Divine}, 
‘Wisdom to prove me with, I may still be en-+,, 
abled by his assistance to surmount and press|,j 
through them, towards the mark for the prize}, 
of my high calling in Christ Jesus; still having}, 
an eye to the recompense of reward, as know- 
ing full well I shall reap in due season if I}, 
faint not. And Iam greatly sensible of this 


down my soul, and lays me even in the dust) ; 


that it is not our running well for a time, will 
entitle us to the reward; the crown being only 
reserved for those who hold out to the end of 
the race. These, we are told, shall be saved. 
Therefore, my dear friend, continue to join jy 
with me in humble requests to our God, that 
he will graciously afford me his assistance in }j 
a constant perseverance in holiness; and at | 
last conduct me with thee and all who love 
His appearance, through every tempestuous |; 
sea, every temptation, every difficulty that | 
would obstruct our way through this vale of |] 
tears to his holy kingdom of peace and unin- } 
terrupted felicity, where may we be merci- | 
fully admitted and evermore have to rejoice | 
and drink of those rivers of pleasure which | 
are at God’s right hand. Amen! saith thy 
real and very affectionate friend, 
Sopaia Hunn. 


For ‘“ The Friend.” 

A friend of mine, a manufacturer living. 
near the city, recently told me the following ~ 
story :— 

Many years since when a young man, and 
considerably engaged in business, his financial 
affairs became much straitened. On a cer- 
tain day he had notes falling due, and no 
money provided to pay them with. The 
prospect before him was gloomy enough. 
Scarcely knowing which way to turn for help, 
he yet resolved to do what he could. He rose 
early on the morning of the day of payment, 
and being a working man, prepared himself 
for a visit to town: remarking to his wife that 
he might as well go in, as it could dono harm 
if it did no good. Arrived in the city with 
no definite plan, he passed along one street, 
turned into another, and so onward apparent- 
ly without purpose, until at length his atten- 
tion was called to a gathering of people upon 
the sidewalk. Curiosity led him nearer to 
inquire the cause. In the centre of the group 
was a little boy crying. He had sold his 
matches and lost the money, amounting to 
ten cents ; and to add to his distress, he feared _ 
to go home lest his grief should be assuaged 
with a whipping. Our friend viewed the 
scene but a moment, when he involuntarily 
said to himself, ‘“ That’s my case-exactly.” 
He then recollected that he had a small silver 
piece in his pocket worth twelve and a half 
cents; and although it was al/ the money he 
had with him, he pressed into the crowd, 
gave it to the boy and withdrew. Light 
beamed again on the face of the child; his 
tears dried, the crowd dispersed as magically 
as they seem to gather in a thronged city, 
and the little boy went on his way rejoicing. 
Not so our friend. With a heavy heart he 
continued his almost aimless walk, when sud- 
denly a business acquaintance arrested him — 
with a hearty slap on the shoulder: “Ah! Mr. 
B., how do you do? Hav’nt been in to see us 
for a long time.” “True,” replied our friend 
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a despondent tone, “ times are so hard with 
.e that really I don’t feel like calling upon 
‘ay body.” “Hard times indeed! Times are 
i5t hard with us: do come and see us.” Pon- 
‘ering the invitation so warmly pressed, our 
h abe thought to himself, well, if times are 
ot hard with this house, that must be the 
‘Jace for me. He called: arranged for putting 
lavoices of his goods into the hands of the 
jam, received a loan of several thousand dol- 
urs, and that night, it may be safely inferred, 
‘ happy match-boy and a light-hearted manu- 
‘acturer, with his cancelled notes, laid down 
(0 pleasant dreams. 


‘ Driven from Attention to the Still, Small 
‘Voice. —I lament the separation of some 
sromising ones; their being driven by strange 
voices and tumults from attention to the still, 
small voice of the Good’ Shepherd. Oh! my 
‘aeart pities, and when enabled, breathes the 
secret prayer for the sheep scattered from the 
‘crue fold—the quiet habitation. Never did I 
‘more appreciate the privilege of being joined 
ito a christian people,—to the Society to which 
‘Lam favored to be united by increasing con- 
viction at this day, of its pure, unsophisti- 
wated, gospel principles. The Shepherd of 
the sheep is indeed good. O! how gently He 
leads the simple, as the flock and the children 
sean bear it.—From a letter of Mary Capper. 


Toads vs. Insects—As summer advances 
the question of Toads versus Insects is sure to 
come up, and perhaps an experiment of mine 
on the capacity of a toad may be of interest. 
Dr. T. W. Harris remarked to me some twenty 
years ago, that he supposed the odor of the 
Squash Bug (Coreus tristis), would protect it 
from the toad, and to test the matter I offered 
one to a grave-looking Bufo under a cabbage. 
He seized it eagerly, but spit it out instantly, 
reared up on his hind legs and put his front 
feet on top of his head for an instant, as if in 
pain, and then disappeared across the garden 
in a series of the greatest leaps I ever saw a 
toad make. Perhaps the bug bit the biter. 
Not satisfied with this, I hunted up another 
old toad, who lived under the piazza, and 
always sunned himself in one place in the 

grass, and offered him a fine Squash Bug, 

which he took and swallowed, winking in a 
very satisfied manner. Twenty other fine 
bugs followed the first, in a few moments, 
with no difficulty nor hesitation in the taking 
or swallowing, though, from his wriggling 


and contortions afterward, it seemed as if 


their corners did not set well within. The 
stock of bugs being then exhausted, I found 
a colony of smooth black larve on a white 
birch, each about three-quarters of an inch 
long, and fed him over a hundred of them. 
Touching one of them with the end of a straw, 
it would coil around it, and then, when shaken 
before him, he would seize and swallow it, at 
first eagerly, but with diminished zest as the 
number increased, until it became neccessary 
to rub the worm against his lips for some time 
before he could decide about it. He would 
then take it and sit with his lips ajar for a 
short time, gathering strength and resolution, 
and then swallow by a desperate effort. 

There is no telling what the number or 
result would have been, but the dinner bell 
“rang as the 101st worm disappeared, and by 
the close of the meal he had retired to his 
den; nor did he appear for four days in his 
sunning place—Am. Entomologist. 


Selected for “The Friend.” 
Concerning Offerings to God, in Prayer and Suppli- 
cation. 


The offerings that are acceptable to God, 
must be offered in righteousness, and with 
clean hearts and lips. For the Lord is pure 
and holy, and will be sanctified of all that 
come near him, and his worship is in spirit 
and in truth. Prayer, supplication and ad- 
dresses to God—being a special part of his 
worship—must be performed in spirit and in 
truth: with a right understanding; seasoned 
with grace and the word of God; even as the 
sacrifices under the old covenant were to be 
brought and offered in clean vessels, seasoned 
with salt and with fire. So all now under the 
new covenant, who approach so nigh to God 
as to offer an offering in prayer, must have 
their hearts sprinkled from an evil conscience, 
and their bodies washed in clean water, and 
sanctified by the word of God, and their 
senses seasoned with his grace and spirit in 


divine understanding, and must offer that 
which is sound and pertinent, which the spirit 
makes known to the needful; whose interces- 
sion is acceptable as a sweet smelling sacrifice 
to God, and savors of life unto life, and of 
death unto death: though in sighs and groans, 
or few.words, being sound, pithy and fervent; 
for the Lord knows the mind of the spirit 
that makes intercession to him, who hears 
and graciously answers. 3 

All are to be careful, both in what and how 
they offer to God, who will be sanctified of 
all that come near him and is a consuming 
fire, who consumed Nadab and Abihu, who 
offered strange fire, though they were of the 
high priest’s line. And there may be now 
offerings in prayer and supplication ; in long 
repetitions of many words; in the openings of 
some Givine illumination, with a mixture of 
heat and passion of the mind, and zeal beyond 
knowledge; and in this heat, passion and for- 
ward zeal, such run into many needless words 
and long repetitions, and sometimes out of 
supplication into declaration, as though the 
Lord wanted information. These want the 
divine understanding, and go from the bounds 
and limits of the spirit and will of God, like 
that forced offering of King Saul, which 
Samuel called foolish, and the strange fire and 
forced offering. These offer what come to 
band, and lavish all out that may open and 
present to view at times, for their own benefit, 
as if there was no treasury to hold the Lord’s 
treasures, so such in the end coming to pover- 
ty and want, sit down in the dry and barren 
ground. ‘Wherefore all are_to know their 
treasury and treasure up the Lord’s openings, 
and try the spirit by which they offer, that 
they may know the Lord’s tried gold, and not 
mix it with dross or tin; and know his stamp, 
heavenly image and superscription, and not 
counterfeit, waste or lavish it out, but mind 
the Lord’s directions, who will call all to an 
account, and give to every one according to 
their deeds; and all the churches shall know 
that he soarches the heart and tries the reins. 

As under the old covenant, there was the 
Lord’s fire, that was to burn continually on 
the altar which received the acceptable offer- 
ings, so there was strange fire, which was re- 
jected as well as the offering that was offered. 
‘And now, in the new covenant, there is a true 
fervency,yheat and zeal, according to the true 
knowledge of God in the Spirit and word of 


life, that dies not out, in which God receives 
the acceptable offerings: so there is also a 


wrong heat of spirit, and zeal without true 
knowledge, that with violence, through the 
passion of the mind and forwardness of desire, 
runs into a multitude of needless words and 
long repetitions, thinking to be heard for 
much speaking; but is rejected, and is a grief, 
burthen and trouble to sensible, weighty 
Friends, who sit in a divine sense of the teach- 
ings and movings of the Lord’s good Spirit, 
in which they have salt lo savor withal ; 
though the affectionate part in some, who are 
not so settled in that divine sense as to dis- 
tinguish between spirit and spirit, is raised 
with the flashes of this wrong heat and long 
repetitions, which augment the trouble of the 
faithful and sensible, who are concerned for 
the good and preservation of all. 

We read that the priests of Baal, in their 
offerings, were earnest, hot and fierce, and cut 
themselves: making long repetitions from 
morning until evening ; 80 kept the people in 
expectation to little purpose. But Elijah 
having repaired the Lord’s altar, and prepared 
his offering, in a few sensible words, pertinent 
to the matter and service of the day, prayed 
thus in the spirit and power of God: “ Lord 
God of Abraham, Isaac, and of Israel, let it 
be known this day, that thou art God in 
Israel, and that I am thy servant ; and that I 
have done all these things at thy word. Hear 
me, O Lord! hear me, that this people may 
know that thou art the Lord God; and that 
thou hast turned their hearts back again.” 
Which the Lord heard and answered. So 
here a few sensible words, with a good under- 
standing, pertinent to the matter, without 
needless repetitions, were prevalent with God. 

Our Saviour, Christ Jesus, when he taught 
his disciples to pray, bade them not be like 
the hypocrites or heathen, who used many 
repetitions, and thought to be heard for their 
much speaking. « Therefore,” saith he, “be 
not ye like unto them, for your Father know- 
eth what things ye have need of before ye 
ask him.” The prayer which he taught 18 
full of matter to the purpose, though compre- 
hended in few words, and all his disciples and 
apostles are to learn of him, and observe his 
directions, and not the manner or customs of 
the heathen or hypocrites, in this weighty 
matter of approaching nigh unto God with 
offerings in prayer and supplications. 

Our Saviour also left us a good example— 
written for our learning. When he was under 
the sense of drinking that cup of suffering for 
the sins of all mankind, and of offering to God 
that great offering for their ransom, he prayed 
in these words: “ Father, if thou be willing, 
remove this cup from me: nevertheless not 
my will, but thine be done.” And in giving 
thanks in these words: “J thank thee, O 
Father, Lord of heaven and earth, because 
thou hast hid these things from the wise and 
prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes, 
even so Father, for so it seemed good in thy 
sight.” And there are many more examples 
in the scriptures, full and pertinent to the 
matter, comprehended in few words, and not 
like the heathen, in tedious repetitions, who 
think to be heard for their much speaking. 
Therefore all who approach God with their 
offerings, are to be watchful and careful, both 
what and how they offer under this adminis- 
tration of the) spirit and dispensation of the 
new covenant.—Friends’ Library, vol. ii. p. 178. 


When we mingle self we retard rather than 
advance the work of the Lord. 
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From the “ American Naturalist.” 
The Indians of California. 
BY EDWARD W. CHEVER. 

The name “ Digger,” which Fremont gave 
to the Indians that he found 6n the eastern 
slope of the Sierra Nevada, a people who ob- 
tained a precarious subsistance in winter by 
digging through the snow for roots, and 
searching the rocks for lizards, and who had 
neither villages nor numerical force, has been 
applied by the readers of Fremont’s work to 
all the Indians of California. 

The name was really applicable to those 
whom he first met with, but not to the Indians 
living on the other side of the mountains, who 
spoke a different language and were. more 
provident than those living on the great plains 
east of the Rocky Mountains. The latter have 
been much more destructive to the whites in 
battle, having procured, at an early date, fire- 
arms from Indian traders. The gold excite- 
ment, however, settled California so rapidly 
that the Indians were in a hopeless minority 
after the first immigration crossed the conti- 
nent, and excepting where their villages were 
attacked they had no wish to fight, for they 
had no surplus population to lose. 

That these same Indians were not wanting 
in courage or spirit I have had repeated 
proofs. 

They would attack the sturgeon when un- 
der water and drag him to the shore with 
their limbs bleeding from the sharp spikes. I 
have also seen Indians bearing the scars of 
conflicts with grizzly bears, and the frequent 
instances of white men scarred with wounds 
made by their arrows, show that they con- 
tended courageously with tho early settlers. 

The Indians of California, in 1849, were the 
more interesting td the ethnologist from the 
manner in which that country had been set- 
tled. The Jesuits, it is true, had been in 
Lower California for many years, and had 
established mission schools there, and a few 
Huropeans had a short time before made scat- 
tered settlements in the Sacramento Valley, 
but the whole country was so remote from 
our frontiers, and inclosed by the intervening 
barriers of the Rocky Mountains and the 
snows of the Sierra Nevada Range, that it 
had been but little changed since its discovery 
by the whites. Many Indian tribes were 
living in as perfect a state of nature as the 
elk, deer or antelope, which furnished them 
with food. A head-dress of feathers with a 
scanty coat of paint on his face was the fall 
dress of a brave, while a fringe made of grass, 
or fine strips of bark, from the waist to the 
knee, was the costume of the girls or women. 
The Indians had but little beard naturally, 
and excepting in a few cases where old men 
had grown careless of appearances the hairs 
were pulled out; sometimes a pair of muscle 
shells were used as tweezers, although I have 
seen a squaw dip her fingers in ashes and pull 
out her husband’s beard, and draw tears at 
the same time from his eyes. Both sexes 
wore ornaments in the ears, but not riags. 
The children had their ears bored when quite 
young and small sticks inserted; these were 
exchanged from time to time for larger sticks, 
until a bone ornament, made from one of the 
larger bones of a pelican’s wing carved in rude 
style, and decorated at the end with crimson 
feathers, could be worn permanently. This 
bone was about five or six inches long and 
larger in size than my little finger. The back 
hair of the men was fastened up in a net, and 


this was made fast by a pin of hard wood 
pushed through both hair and net, the large 
end of the pin being ornamented with crimson 
feathers, obtained from the head of a species 
of woodpecker, and sometimes also with the 
tail feathers of an eagle. The women used no 
nets for their hair, nor wore feathers as orna- 
ments, excepting in the end of the bones used 
by both sexes for the ears, which I have al- 
ready described. The children were naturally 
frank and the girls gentle and confiding, not 
much more so, perhaps, than young grizzlies, 
but then I doubt whether the cub’s mother 
threatens to give it to a white map, if it proves 
disobedient, and a white man was the bugbear 
used to frighten papooses into good behavior. 
They were allowed much freedom, however, 
in seeking amusement or instruction; the girls 
acting as nurses to the younger children, and 
taking them off in the woods or to the river 
where they bathed; and the babies allowed to 
crawl in the water before they could walk on 
land. An Indian could no more remember 
when he learned to swim than when he first 
stood on his feet. When the children were 
disposed to be good natured the girls petted 
them as kindly as our children tend dolls, but 
if they were cross, in spite of their caresses, 
they threw cold water in their faces until 
their tempers cooled. The girls fully equalled 
the boys in swimming or diving, and also 
used the paddle with skill, sometimes even 
beating the boys in their canoe or foot races. 
|The boys, however, soon took to their bows 
and arrows, wandering off to hunt, and the 
girls learned at home the art of weaving 
baskets and making bread of acorns. Jamiliar 
with the points of the compass from infancy, 
they use their knowledge on all occasions; 
even in play, if'a ball or an arrow is being 
searched for, the one who saw it fall will guide 
the seeker thus, ‘to the east,” “a little north,” 
“now three steps north-west,” and so on. In 
the darkest night I have known an Indian go 
;directly to a spring of water from a new camp 
by following the directions of a companion, 
who had been there previously, given perhaps 
as follows: “three hundred steps east and 
twenty steps north.”* This early training in 
woodcraft gives that consummate skill and 
confidence which is. rarely acquired by those 
who learn it later in life. In tracking game 
they know the “signs,” as our hunters call 
them, of the various animals and birds as well 
as they know the kind of game that made 
them, and experience teaches them when the 
animals moved away. In tracking white men 
they cannot make mistakes. The white man’s 
foot is deformed, made so by the shape of his 
boots or shoes, and even when he is barefooted 
his toes are turned inwards. The Indian’s 
foot, never having been compressed, has the 
toes naturally formed and straight as our 
fingers are, and he can even use them to hold 
arrows when he is making them. When he 
walks therefore, each toe leaves its impress 
on the dust or sand, the imprint of the little 
toe being as straight, perfect and distinct as 
that of the largest. In summer the Indians 
are fond of travelling from place to place as 
fish or game, sunny nooks, or shady glens offer 
their attractions in turn, and this living in 
different places accounts in part, for the inti- 
mate knowledge they possess of localities and 
also of trails leading from one section to an- 
other, 

In the event of exposure to a severe storm 
‘when out hunting, or on a journey, the Indian 


does notrisk his life by exhausting hisstrength. 
He selects the best shelter near him while he 
is comparatively fresh, and with bark or 
boughs, or under an overhanging rock, seeks 
protection from the wind. A hole sunk in 
the ground, and a small fire kept burning by 
an armful of sticks, will keep him warm till 
he can resume his journey. ‘The Indians use 
great skill in their selection of fuel, and also 
in the disposition of the sticks in burning. 
They say of the white man “ big fool, make 
heap fire and smoke, stand off, look at him 
burn, while freeze.” The Indian rejects green 
or wet wood and puts a few sticks together, 
with the ends towards a centre. This gives 
a free circulation of air between the brands, 
with but little smoke, and a large proportion 
of heat for the size of the fire. Their winter 
quarters are dry and warm, but are rarely 
free from smoke, which the Indians do not 
seem to regard asan inconvenience. The out- 
side is covered with earth and at least a half 
of the hut is below the surface of the ground. 
The inside shows strong posts supporting an 
arched roof made of poles bound with grape- 
vines, and these covered with reeds and coarse 
grass secured by cords. A small hole in the 
roof serves as a chimney, and a low door, 
usually on the south side, is kept open except- 
ing in stormy weather. A raised platform of 
poles and reeds holds the skins and blankets 
used for bedding. These blankets, made from 
geese feathers woven so as to bring the feath- 
ers overlapping each other, are ingeniously 
made, and are a protection from wet or cold. 
When the Indians leave their houses a branch 
is left in the door to show that no one is at 
home. The California Indians were more 
provident than most of the aborigines of this 
country. Large, round, upright cribs, made 


of poles and reeds, perhaps eight or nine feet . 


high, contained their supplies of acorns. 
These cribs were neatly made and had a floor 
of loose reeds to keep the acorns from contact 
with the ground; they were estimated to hold 
two years supply of breadstuff, and were filled 
when acorns were abundant to provide for a 
short crop if the next year should prove un- 
fruitful. The whole tribe, men, women and 
children, worked together in gathering acorns 
in the fall for these public granaries. The 
hunting and fishing were done wholly by 
men, and some of the-fishing was done at night 
when the women were sleeping at home. 
Much of the drudgery came to the women 
and seemingly with their consent. They said 
that a hunter needed a keen eye, a firm hand 
and a fleet foot; if he became stiff from hard 
work or lost his skill, his wife must suffer 
with him in his misfortunes, and it was best 
for each to do what each could do best. 
(To be continued.) 


Natural Bird-trap—At Pulo Tiga, Sir Kd- 


ward Belcher discovered a species of Pisonia, 
a plant remarkable for having the perianth 
surrounding the fruit covered with hooks and 
viscid glands, and the inflorescence being in 
loose pannicles and covering the tops of large 
bushes, birds frequently become involved 
among the branches, and while feeeding on 
the fruit get caught by the sharp recurved 
hooks, assisted by the viscid secretion which 
acts like birdlime. 

All that are true children of the day do 
find their standing is by faith and not by 
knowledge. 


Selected. 
A FATHER READING THE BIBLE. 
| BY FELICIA HEMANS. 
Twas early day, and sunlight streamed 
Soft through a quiet room, 
That hush’d, but not forsaken seemed, 
Still, but with naught of gloom ; 
For there, serene in happy »ge, 
Whose hope is from above, 
A father communed with the page 
Of Heaven’s recorded love. 


Pure fell the beam, and meekly bright 
On his gray holy hair, 
And touched the page with tenderest light, 
As if its shrine were there ! 
| But oh! that patriarch’s aspect shone 
With something lovelier far, 
A radiance all the spirit’s own, 
Caught not from sun or star. 


Some word of life e’en then had met 
His calm benignant eye, 

Some ancient promise breathing yet 
Of Immortality ; 

Some martyr’s prayer, wherein the glow 
Of quenchless faith survives : 

For every feature said, ‘‘ 1 know 
That my Redeemer lives!” 


And silent stood his children by, 
Hushing their very breath, 

Before the solemn sanctity 
Of thoughts o’ersweeping death ; 

Silent—yet did not each young breast 
With love and reverence melt ? 

Oh | blest be those fair ones, and blest 
That home where God is felt! 


The East River Bridge. 
In the construction of the foundation for 
sone of the high towers of the proposed bridge 
weross the Bast River, between New York 
and Brooklyn, the plan of sinking a large 
platform or caisson to a considerable depth 


gain been successfully carried 


jas a base, has a 


terest. This tower, which is to support the 
eables on the Brooklyn side, is intended to be 
| three hundred feet high; and the site selected 
| for its erection being on the edge of the water 
where it was considered difficult if not im- 
possible to obtain a suitable foundation in any 
other way, a large wooden structure open at 
the bottom, has been sunk through the mud 
and loose materials at this spot to the solid 
ground below, upon which the masonry is to 
rest. This structure or caisson is in the form 
-of a huge shallow box, and is 168 feet long, 
102 feet wide, and 9 feet high, and was floated 
to the excavation in the bank made to receive 
it, top downwards. It is constructed chiefly 
of wood, with a roof five feet thick, and the 
sides shod with iron around the edge to en- 
able it to penetrate the ground. The whole 
is securely bolted together, and braced by 
wooden walls within, dividing its interior into 
six compartments. The outside is made air 
tight, and by means of a pump, air is forced 
into it with a sufficient pressure to drive the 
- water out, thus converting it, in effect, into 
an immense diving bell, within which work- 
men are engaged in removing the earth as 
the structure is gradually pressed down wards 
by the massive blocks of stone now being laid 
upon it. The work upon and within it is now 
progressing, and is thus described by a late 
visitor who obtained access to the interior of 
the caisson. The account is extracted from 
the Scientific American. 

“The method whereby the workmen enter 
and leave their workrooms at the bottom of 
the caisson—already fifteen or twenty feet 
below the surface of the water and growing 
deeper day by day—and the method of remov- 


“out-on a scale which has attracted much in below the ironfioor’on whi 
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without leaving any open space through which 

‘the air could escape. 
Down through these tiers of stone and tim- 
lber—from the outer air to the inside of the 
| caisson—is placed a tube of boiler iron some 
six feet in diameter. The upper end of this 
‘tube is closed, save a man 
inches diameter. About seven feet below 
[this upper end the tube is again closed by an 
‘ivon division, save another man-hole of the 
lsame size as the first. 
tube, from top to b 
‘between the man-holes included—is fixed an 
iron ladder. The t 
with covers which are closed or op 
pleasure by means of suitable appliances in 
the seven feet chamber between them. 
covers are operated by an attendant, who 
remains in the little chamber, at all hours, 
for the purpose. 

And now we present ourselves for admission. 
The upper man-hole is open, an 
below directs us to descend into his little room 
by means of the iron Jadder. The man-hole 
below is tight closed. The little room is 
abundantly lighte 
iron-work overhead. 
hole by which we enter 
few turns of the windlass, and we three are 
cased in the strongest of iron prisons. Before 
we can feel the effects of our confinement the 
attendant opens a small valve which com- 
municates by means of a pipe, with the space 
ch we stand. An 
unearthly and deafening screech, as from a 
steam whistle, is the immediate result, and 
we instinctively stop ous ears with our fingers 
to defend them from the terrible sound. As 
the sound diminishes we are sensible of an 
oppressive fullness about the head, not unac- 
companied 
be expecte 
Meanwhile 
man-hole is opened, and the attendant directs 
our attention to the iron ladder below as the 
means of descent. ‘he first determination to 
draw back and gain the pure air above, re- 
gardless of failure t 
our visit, is succeeded by a sober second 
thought, and in spite of present pain we drop 
through the man-hole and down the ladder as 
though life depended upon the celerity of our 
movements and the brevity of our explorations. 
But as the seconds fly we become accustomed 
to the “situation.” ‘The pressure on the head 
‘s relieved so that in three or four minutes we 
feel quite at ease. We place ourselves under 
the care of the superintendent in charge, and 
are conducted from point to point until we 
have obtained a very satisfactory idea of the 
principles on which the work is conducted. 
The compartments, which are some forty-five 
feet square, appear very much like the cellars 
of houses which have for months been sub- 
merged by the overflow of an adjacent river, 
and are now newly freed from water. A 
slimy mud covers everything. Planks are 
laid from point to point, serving alike for feet 
and barrow-wheels, and doorways are cut 
through the different compartment partition 
walls to facilitate the passage between them. 

Tn one of the compartments, as already 


The cover to the man- 


d were our heads about to explode. 


-hole of perhaps 18 


On one side of the 
ottom—the seven feet space 


wo man-holes are fitted 
ened at 


These 


d the attendant 


d by heavy glass set in the 


ed is now closed by a 


with pain, somewhat such as might 


the sound stops entirely ; the lower 


o accomplish the object of 
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timated, we find the work going on, while 
e other five are dark and dank; slimy and 
silent. A single great boulder obstructs the pro- 
gress downward of the caisson, and these men 
are engaged in its removal. They have dug 
around the inner side of it, but the excavation 
is filled with water. Indeed the boulder is 
concealed in the water, and they work at it, 
thigh deep, in the muddy liquid. They have 
drilied a hole and inserted an eye-bolt, such 
as is used in raising a large stone to its place 
on the walls of some great building. The 
boulder weighs ten, or it may be twenty tuns, 
and. besides that is so bedded in mud thata 
power equal to twice its weight is required to 
loosen its hold. That power is obtained by 
means ofan hydraulicjack. Unlike the usual 
lifting jack, in use for raising great weights, 
this one is so contrived as to exert the same 
power in pulling the weight. When the strain 
is fairly made the boulder yields and is drawn 
into the compartment. Here it is speedily 
drilled through and broken into manageable 
ieces. Let us follow them. 

Down through the layers of stone and tim- 
ber there reaches from the upper air to the 
level of the bottom edges of the caisson a huge 
square box, some eight or ten feet on either 
side, open at the ends. The water which is dri- 
ven out of the compartments where the work 
goes on, by the great air pumps, rises freely 
‘1 this box to the level of the river beyond. 
‘As the caisson sinks the workmen dig around 
and under the lower edges of the box, keeping 
a space under it free from earth. Inside the 
box is a steam-operated lifter, so constructed 
as to dip great buckets of whatever of earth 
or stones may be found at the bottom. It is, 
in short, a dredging machine, and is operated 
as such. It dredges out the earth below the 
box to a depth greater than that reached by 
the caisson, and thus forms, as it were, a 
cistern or space filled with water below the 
box. This cavity or cistern extends beyond 
the box itself into the working compartments 
on either side. 

Hither the workmen bring the broken 
pieces of rock, the mud and earth, or such 
material as may have been excavated. It is 
thrown into the cistern, is dipped up by the 
dredger buckets, and lifted through the water 
into the upper air, there to be finally removed. 
The process is simple enough, and yet one 
almost wonders to stand at ease near the bot- 
tom of such a box—two of them are in use 
—and consider it as without either cover or 
bottom and yet full of water to a height of a 
dozen feet above the head. The way is open, 
apparently, for the water to run out, and yet 
the flood is stayed! But that we have become 
accustomed to the condensed air in which we 
stand, and have forgotten that it exerts a 
pressure of six pounds to the square inch upon 
that water, and thus presses it up into the 
box and holds it up there to a height of nearly 
twenty feet, we should not thus wonder. The 

rocess is indeed simple, but it is not the less 
difficult to realize. All around the caisson is 
the same wall of water, high above our heads, 
kept from overflowing us by the compression 
of the air in which we stand. 

And thus the workmen are enabled to un- 
dermine the entire caisson—to sink it slowly 
and surely to its final rest. When that point 
has been determined, the entire inner space 
will be packed full of cement, and the whole 
will become substantially a vast rock, never 
more to be disturbed.” 
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Selections from the Diary of Hannah Gibbons; a\there until the 30th, when we resumed the 
service of visiting the families and members 
of Lampeter, including those which remain 
“10th mo. 10th, 1836. Though sensible of|at Columbia—in all, ten families, with some 
individuals; and may say of a truth that I 
often felt encompassed with weakness and 
fear, feeling that of myself I could do nothing; 
but having endeavored to keep my eye single 
to our Holy Leader, I can say, now the ser- 


Minister deceased. 
(Continued from page 365.) 


many departures from the right way, for want 
of keeping near to unmixed good at times, 
and at others from a fear of putting my hand 
to the work unbidden, more than from wilful 
disobedience, prayers have ascended to the 
Father of mercies, that He may be pleased to 
pass by all my omissions and commissions, 
and that which has been too much in the 
mixture, and enable me to walk. more consis- 
tent with the gospel of His dear Son. Jesus 
Christ our Lord—being fully sensible that any 
efforts to promote his righteous cause, unaided 
by Him, will be fruitless and unavailing. 

“11th. After penning the foregoing yester- 
day, my mind was preserved in a good degree 
of quiet, and this morning it was given me to 
see, I trust by the unfailing Shepherd of 
Israel, that such seasons of sifting and proy- 
ing were needful for me, and that my past 
departures would not be treasured up against 
me; that if I carefully eyed the light of our 
blessed Leader, He would not suffer my feet 
to slide, but would preserve me even unto the 
end; and finally give me an admittance into 
His heavenly kingdom, where the morning 
stars sing together, and all the sons of God 
shout for joy. I write with the feeling of 
solemnity. May my soul bless Thy holy 
name, O Lord, and may I never be permitted 
to cast away my confidence in Thee, thou 
unfailing Helper of all those who put their 
trust in Thee. 

“11th mo. 17th and 18th. I attended our 
Quarterly Meeting, where we had the com- 
pany of several Friends from a neighboring 
Quarter, which to me was very satisfactory. 
‘ As iron sharpeneth iron, so doth the counten- 
ance of a man his friend.’ On the evening of 
the 18th, I visited a family which had recently 
been deprived of its female head by death. 
She was a beloved Friend, and the language 
of my mind was on the occasion, Though she 
be dead, she yet speaketh. Follow her as 
she followed Christ. I was well satisfied in 
mingling a little in feeling with the bereaved 
relatives. 

“19th. Myself and two children attended a 
meeting at Downingtown appointed by my 
dear cousin S. Emlen and companions. She 
was favored in testimony and in supplication, 
and I thought the meeting closed under a 
sense of renewed favor. Having endeavored 
to keep my ear open to the discipline of the 
cross from day to day, I was favored to re- 
turn with peaceful feelings, for which and 
other mercies, I desire to be thankful. 

“ After having experienced much conflict of 
mind in the prospect of visiting the families 
of our Monthly Meeting, and the time appear- 
ing to have come to open it to my Friends, I 
accordingly yielded thereto in our Monthly 
Meeting held 3d of Ist mo. 1837. Obtaining 
the approbation of the meeting, and some 
Friends being appointed to accompany me, 
to wit, Truman Cooper, Mary Evans, and 
Lydia Coale, friends to whom I feel nearly 
united, three of us set out on the visit on the 
First-day following, being the 8th of First 
month, and visited the families of Sadsbury 
Preparative Meeting. They were about forty- 
six in number, including some which have 
individual members in them. Being some- 
what indisposed I returned home peacefully 


vice is closed, that He who I believe put forth, 


was pleased to go before, and has condescend- 


ed to give me a precious reward ; for which I 
desire to bless his Holy Name, being sensible 


that Iam but an unprofitable servant. 

“2d mo. 17th. Attended our Quarterly 
Meeting, which was a time of exercise. 
eight queries were answered preparatory to 


sending a report to our ensuing Yearly Meet- 
ing. I often feel in these meetings that the 


weight rests comparatively on a few; and the 


language sometimes arises, ‘Pray ye there- 


fore the Lord of the harvest, that he would 
send forth more laborers into his harvest.’ 


“Ath mo. 5th. This morning is the time 
the Westtown school committee meet, and I 


would have gladly met with them if it had 


been convenient. But my place seemed to be 


The 


at home; though a place where I am feeling 
lonely on account of the absence of my dear 
daughter A., who having accomplished her 


marriage with Samuel Rhoads Jr., the 15th 
of last month, left the home of her childhood 
on the 3d instant, to settle with her husband 


at Blockley, near Philadelphia. It has been a 


close bereavement to me, feeling like to break- 


ing a link of the chain which bound myself 


and dear children together in near affection ; 
yet have been comforted in the hope that she 
is in her right place, and that, as they are 
concerned to keep near to the blessed Truth, 
they will be true helpmates to each other, and 
be made useful in their day; which is my 
earnest desire for them. 

“Ath mo. I attended our Yearly Meeting. 
It was large, and a few Friends from other 
Yearly Meetings on this continent, were in 
attendance. I thought it was a time of re- 
newed favor, and cause of thankfulness, not- 
withstanding by the reportsfrom the different 
quarters, deficiencies still remain amongst us, 
yet a lively travail and exercise was experi- 
enced for their removal. I went to see my 
son-in-law and daughter, in their new home 
at Haddington, for the first time. It was a 
satisfactory visit, and I returned home on the 
22d of the month, and found my dear chil- 
dren and family well; for which I desire to 
be thankful to the Author of all our bless- 
ings. 

sh date. “For some time past my mind 
has been tossed with doubts and fears, lest 
my ways were not in accordance with the 
Divine Will; and in our meeting last Fourth- 
day, 19th of Seventh month, my mind was 
clothed with desires for myself and the little 
company assembled, that we might in every 
season of conflict and trial, be kept so near to 
the blessed Master, that He may be pleased 
to sanctify them unto us, and our lives be 
made more consistent with the gospel of His 
dear Son Christ Jesus our Lord. My mind 
was brought into tenderness, and the expres- 
sion of the exercise seemed required in vocal 
supplication ; after which I was favored with 
a comfortable calm; which has been continued 
mostly since, under an humble trust, that He 
who hath been with me, still regards me with 


For “The Friend.” |on the evening of the 18th, and remained]a compassionate eye. May I be sufficientlyji 


thankful for this and every other favor. 

“8th mo. 7th. My mind has been exercise 
at times for the spiritual welfare of those off; 
our own neighborhood, particularly such as 
are not members of our religious Society: and}, 
after distributing some religious tracts where}, 
1 felt drawn to do so, and feeling my mind), 
clothed with the spirit of supplication for 
them, as well as for all the human family, I 
was relieved on their account at least for the}, 
present. And being renewedly clothed with 
desires on my own account that nothing might}, 
be left undone which ought to be done, while 
time and opportunity are afforded, being led} 
into a close scrutiny respecting my own state 
of acceptance in the sight of Him who is judge 
of the whole earth, and not finding that any- 
thing is charged against me, this language 
arose, Cast thy care on Him who careth for 
thee, aud as thou carefully eyes his requirings, 
thy way will be made prosperous; which 
cheered my drooping spirit, and produced a 
comfortable quiet. The language now arises, 
O Lord, my only Helper, be pleased to keep 
me near unto thyself. Condescend, I pray 
thee, to be my stay and my staff, and rock of 
defence against all the wiles of an unwearied 
enemy, and after every season of conflict and 
trial, enable me, ifit be Thy blessed will, to sing 
thy praise as on banks of heartfelt deliverance. 

“27th. This day in our meeting, I was 
favored, in an unusual degree, with Heavenly 
love, and I was ready to conclude it was more 
generally experienced than usual in silence. 
Indeed I thought I could adopt the language: 
‘My joy no man taketh from me.’ Gracious 
Father! my times are in thy hands, and it is 
of thy mercy that Iam not consumed. Keep 
me, I pray thee, in heights and in depths. 
Suffer neither things present nor things to 
come to separate me from the love of Thee in 
Christ Jesus our Lord. 

“9th mo. 5th. Our Monthly Meeting day. 
I left home under much exercise, in order to 
meet with the Westtown school committee. 
Visited dear Lydia Ann Buffington at her re- 
quest, which was a comfortable opportunity 
to me, and proved to be a closing one, as she 
departed before I returned home. We reached 
Westtown that evening, and it was somewhat 
strengthening to my mind to meet with my 
dear friends there.- I attended the committee 
next morning. 

“2d mo. 9th, 1838. After earnest desires 
for right direction and preservation, with the 
appeal, O Father, be pleased to help me on- 
ward in the way thou wouldst have me to go, 
my thoughts were turned towards a poor man 
who is in Lancaster prison, charged with 
the crime of murder, and under sentence of 
death therefor. And the exercise increasing, 
I was made willing to yield to the prospect 
of visiting him, though much in the cross. 
My friends not discouraging me, and the 
necessary preparation being made for such a 
visit, accompanied by my dear friends William 
Kirkwood and Mary Evans, we visited the 
prisoner who appeared to be under strong 
conviction. My mind was engaged in earnest 
desire that he might be brought to a sense of 
the exceeding sinfulness of sin, and by the 
cleansing powerful operations of Divine grace, 
be restored to the favor of an offended but 
merciful Creator. For this service I was 
favored with the reward of peace, for which 
T desire to be thankful to Him who alone can 
give it. 


“4th mo. 5th. I went to Westtown and 
‘sended-the committee there as usual. There 
las much to exercise it, and the prevailing 
sire of my mind was, that the concern may 
’ wholly conducted under the guidance of 
se blessed Truth. From there I went to 
sester to visit my sisters S. Eyre and L. 
usey. It was a satisfactory time to me, and 
l parted with them in tender affection. Hav- 
I~ endeavored in simplicity to attend to 
i‘ sme little intimations of apprehended duty, 
Hine language of my heart was, “ Great peace 
Kave they who keep thy law, and nothing 
i'aall offend them.’ From Chester I went to 
 hiladelphia and attended our Yearly Meet- 
Jug. It was a time of much exercise and close 
‘roving to many in our Society, who LT -be- 
“eve are wearing sackcloth underneath. Yet 
‘arough unmerited mercy, the meeting closed 
‘nder a sense of Heavenly good; and I re- 
|carned to my family on Seventh-day, the 21st, 
‘nd found them in pretty good health, which 
ls cause of thankfulness to the Author of all 
our blessings.” 


(To be continued.) 


Thermal Influences of The Gulf Stream. 

The banks and the bottom of the Gulf 
3tream are of cold water, but its volume is of 
warm. As it issues through the Narrows of 
‘Bemini its temperature is 86°. But after it 
laas.run over a thousand miles to the north it 
still retains its tropical heat. When her Brit- 
sanic majesty’s ship, “The Nile,” in May, 
| 1861, sailed from the harbor of Halifax for 
Bermuda, under Admiral Sir Alexander Milne, 
‘that officer, as he entered the Gulf Stream, 
found the water at the stern of his vessel at 
a temperature of 40°, while before her bows 
the thermometer in the stream stood-at 70°. 
‘The heat actually set free in a winter’s day by 
the Gulf Stream is enough to warm up the 
wwhole column of atmosphere resting upon 
France and the British Isles from the freezing 
point to summer heat. It would be easy to 
show that the thermal treasures borne on its 
bosom to the North Atlantic would be (to use 
the words of another) “sufficient, if utilized, 
‘to keep in constant blast a cyclopean furnace 
capable of sending forth a stream of molten 
iron as large in volume as the discharge of 
the mightiest river.” When the southwest 
winds take up the vesicles of vapor in which 
these treasures are stored, and waft them to 
England, the amount of latent heat set free 
by precipitation overhead in one day is com- 
puted to equal that created by the combustion 
of all the coal consumed in the island annually. 
If no more heat was received than is due to 

- the position of the islandsin respect of latitude, 
the mean winter temperature of Shetland 
would be only 3°, and that of London Wises 
- According to the observations of the Scottish 
- Meteorological Society, however, the mean 
winter temperatures of these places are re- 
_ spectively 39° and 37°—Shetland being thus 
benefited 36° and London 20°. “In Iceland 
and on the Norweyian coast,” we learn from 
the same high authority, “the increase of 
heat thus accruing is very much greater.” 

To all such places, along the path of the Gulf 

Stream, even within the Arctic circle, the vast 
/ current may be regarded as both a repository 
and dispenser of the sun’s warmth given out 
in summer, and of the genial and vitalizing 
forces which clothe equatorial lands with a 
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temperature, are bent and carried by the Gulf | 


Stream, sixteen hundred miles northward of 
their normal position! This deflection of iso- 
chimenals in the northern hemisphere is due 
to the fact that the Stream makes its warmth 
felt most sensibly in January, just as the hy- 
perborean flow from the Antartic Ocean is 
coldest in July, deflecting the isothermals from 
their normal position the most in that montb. 
This peculiar distribution of the winter climate 
of the British Isles, as it becomes known, is 
brought into requisition by the skilful physi- 
cian in the treatment of disease. The patient 
needing a milder air is no longer sent to the 
southward, unless directed to the west end of 
the island; and the weak constitution recu- 
perates almost as rapidly at Shetland, or on 
the west coast of Scotland, as in any part of 
England, except from the Isle of Wight west- 
ward around the Cornish Peninsula. To 
speak of the early productions of the soil here 
is almost unnecessary. At Penzance, in Corn- 
wall, the equable character of the English 
climate is most strikingly developed. Pen- 
zance is the garden of the English vegetable 
markets. Green peas and early potatoes 
spring out of the ground in February, and are 
on the table in May, and every variety of 
similar vegetable growth at these early dates. 
Trees and plants, indigenous only to the 
tropics, often remain in the ground all winter 
without, injury. Oranges, lemons, myrtles, 
camelias, magnolias, the Mexican agave, 
require no protection from frost. So that 
Humboldt spoke of it as “the Montpelier of 
the North.” 

But time and space would fail us to accu- 
mulate the evidences of the thermal forces and 
the balmy influences which demonstrate the 
existence and climatic agency of the Gulf 
Stream. It clothes Ireland with her robe of 
“emerald,” and England, and Western Scot- 
land with verdure. If from its smoky waters 
the fog rises to hide the rays of the sun, it 
does for England what the sun, in that latitude, 
can not do. It fructifies her soil, tempers her 
skies; it puts renewed vigor into the arms of 
her brawny mechanics, and gives the bloom 
to her maiden’s cheeks. The Icelander also 
rejoices in its proximity. And the poor Nor- 
wegian, at the North Cape itself, in midwinter, 
exults in the fact that his harbors are kept 
open and his shores delivered from the severe 
tyranny of the Frost King.—(From the “ Hot 
Current of the Atlantic,” by Prof. T. B. Maury, 
in “ Harper’s Magazine.”) 


For “The Friend.” 
Specious Snares. 
Perhaps there is hardly less occasion now for 
the subjoined remarks by John Barclay than 
when they were penned by him. Philadel- 


phia Yearly Meeting, it is to be hoped, may 
be spared a convulsion, or the “alarming 


crisis” to which allusion is herein made; but 
from the attachment of some of its members 
to the “lofty and superficial edifice” they 
have been rearing, with the too little evidence 
of humiliation, fasting, and inward patient 


spiritual strength, the fear is entertained that 
too many will be swept away by the overflow- 
ing flood, unless through self-renunciation, “a 
putting the mouth in the dust,” and watch- 
fulness unto prayer, they are engaged to seek 
lin humility of heart Christ Jesus, the Source 
of all safety and of all succour, whose fol- 


ea of foliage. So true is this that several of 
the isochimenals, or lines of equal winter 


lowers have ever been a meck and lowly, a 


waiting upon the Lord for the renewal of 


simple and inward, an afflicted and poor peo- 
ple. May the Lord in his mercy rebuke the 
Sanballats and Tobiahs of our day : turn again 
our captivity as the streams of the South ; 
restore more true judges and counsellors ; and 
enable through and over all to build “the city, 
the place of our father’s sepulchres,” through 
the effectual help of His holy hand. 

“OQ how awful do the times appear in which 
we live: and how awfully critical is our stand- 
ing among the various professions around us; 
doubtless, it always has been so, perhaps more 
so, than those of any particular age may have 
thought. Every period has had its dangers, 
its temptations, its responsibilities. Yet surely 
ours are, if not new, very specious snares ; 
and when I look around, lam ready to think, 
who even among the highest in knowledge, 
in faith, or in gifts, is not fearfully liable to 
fall into some of these snares. O! I have 
this day seen, as I think, in the light of the 
Lord, the enemy endeavoring to deceive, if it 
be possible, the very elect. There are baits 
already laid, golden baits, which if they are 
not seen and shunned, will even devour those 
who devour them. I see not how some, * 
* * will or can escape being carried away, 
as with a sweeping flood, by that which they 
are now swimming in; unless’ the Lord pre- 
vent, I see not how this Society can escape 
being landed, yea stranded, on a rock. Every 
day, every fresh occasion of witnessing the 
spirit and proceedings of these times, con- 
vinces me beyond all hesitation, that we are 
fast verging to a crisis—an alarming crisis, 
and a shaking sifting crisis,—when every 
foundation will be discovered—every covering 
removed. And though many will say, ‘Lo 
here is Christ, and lo there!’ is he not with 
us, and-do we not own himr and follow hinr? 
Yet a clean separation will take place be- 
tween the chaff and the wheat; and nothing 
will be able to endure the refining heat of 
that day, besides the beaten gold. O how 
loose, how crude, how mixed are the views of 
many; how accommodating, how shifting is 
the ground they stand upon; how lofty and 
superficial is their edifice, though beautiful 
and apparently solid also. O! for more hu- 
miliation, fasting, waiting! O! for less activity, 
less self-conceit, less taking the name of Christ 
in vain! May such a view of this conduace to 
drive and keep me yet nearer to the Source 
of all safety and of all succour: that I may 
abide in Him, and grow up in Him in all 
things, who is the Head.” 


Eatable Swallow’s-nests—About the rocky 
parts of the coast of Borneo, the Hirundo 
esculenta skims backwards and forwards all 
day long, uttering its little cheerful chirp as 
it eagerly pursues its insect prey. I have 
taken the nests in nearly every state from the 
sides of shallow caves, where they adhere in 
numbers to the walls, like so many watch- 
pockets. The eggs are white, with a slight 
pinkish tinge, and are generally two in num- 
ber. The nests are either white, red, or black, 
and the natives maintain that these are built 
by three distinct species, with a white, red, 
and black breast, but this is erroneous. The 
Malays assert frequently, moreover, that the 
nests are formed from the bodies of certain 
sea-snakes, but there is no doubt that “agal- 
agal,” a marine cellular plant, is the material 


employed. The Chinese lanterns are made 
of netted thread, smeared over with gum, pro- 
duced by boiling down this same plant, which 


when dry, forms a firm, pellucid, and elastic 
substitute for horn or glass. Other species 
of Swallows, besides the Hirundo esculenta, 
employ the same glutinous material in the 
construction of their nests; but it is always 
mixed up with grass and matted feathers, so 
as to render the nests perfectly useless in a 
commercial point of view. 

Collecting the nests is often a very perilous 
operation, as may be seen on reading the fol- 
lowing extract from Crawfurd’s History of 
the Indian Archipelago. He is describing one 
of the most productive caves in Java, those 
of Karang-bolang, on the south coast of the 
island: “Here the caves are only to be ap- 
proached by a perpendicular descent of many 
hundred feet, by ladders of bamboo and rattan, 
over a sea rolling violently against the rocks. 
When the mouth of the cavern is attained, 
the perilous office of taking the nests must 
often be performed with torch-light, by pene- 
trating into recesses of the rock, when the 
slightest trip would be instantly fatal to the 
adventurers, who see nothing below them but 
the turbulent surf making its way into the 
chasms of the rock.” 

It isa blessing to children to have their 
parents continued to them, until they are of 
age to do and care for themselves. It is a favor 
that many poor children are deprived of, being 
left to the wide world, and the compassion of 
strangers. Yet, I have seen of such thus cir- 
cumstanced,in whom the expressions of David 
were verified, “When my father and my 
mother forsake me, then the Lord will take 
me up.”— William Jackson. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrrgn.—The overtures made by the Spanish gov- 
ernment to Prince Leopold, of Hohenzollern, appear to 
have been accepted by bim, and he has declared his 
willingness to be a candidate for the throne of Spain. 
It is supposed, also, his election would be approved by 
a majority of the Spanish nation. This proceeding has, 
however, aroused the jealousy and ill will of the French 
government, which denounces it aS a measure for in- 
creasing the power and influence of its formidable 
neighbor, Prussia. France declares that Leopold shall 
never take the throne of Spain, and threatens immediate 
war on Prussia unless that power orders him to decline 
the offer. Paris has been greatly excited on the sub- 
ject, a large number of transports are at Toulon and 
other French ports on the Mediterranean, to bring home 
the entire French army now ia Algeria, and a movement 
of French troops on tbe Rhine is threitened. 

The North German Gazette (Berlin) says, the French 
press is imprudent and wild on the action taken by 
Prussia on the Spanish question. It regards the matter 
to lie solely between Leopold and the Spanish Cortes 
and nation. Bismark has not advised Spain in regard 
to the measure, and the King of Prussia is declared to 
be indifferent to the elevation of Prince Leopold to the 

* Spanish throne. The prince is a free agent, and may 
or may not accept the crown, but his decision will not 
affect Prussia’s neutrality. 

The French note to Prussia makes two demands, one 
for the disapproval of Prince Leopold’s candidacy by 
Prussia, and the other for the withdrawal of the Prince’s 
name in connection with the Spanish crown. To these 
demands Prussia had not given an answer. 

The editor of the literary journal, the Gavroche, has 
been sentenced to four months’ imprisonment and six 
thousand francs fine for violation of the press laws and 
offences against the emperor. A general strike among 
the operatives at Mulhouse, near Strasburg, occurred on 
the 10th. This is one of the most important manufac- 

ring centres in France. 
the recent rains in France were light, and afforded 
only temporary and partial relief from the drought by 


mons. 
An amendment that the rate payers, and not the town 
councils, shall choose the school boards, was rejected 
by a vote of 159 to 145. 
stringency of the clause which makes school attendance 
compulsory was rejected. 
Trish land bill, after a third reading, passed that body. 
Copious showers have fallen in England, greatly reliev- 
ing the severe drought. 


voke a sessions of the Cortes for the 20th inst. 
press of Madrid is divided on the question of Prince 
Leopold’s fitness for the throne. 
election complain of the attitude of France in the 
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which the country was affected. In Brittany the drought 
is so severe that the farmers are selling their cattle at 
the rate of two cents per pound. The provincial journals 
concur in estimating the yield of grain at one-fourth 
below the average. 
at the prospect of deficient crops in France, England 
and Russia. 


A general feeling of alarm prevails 


The University Test bill has passed the House of Com- 
The Education bill is still under consideration. 


An amendment increasing the 


In the House of Lords the 


On the 4th inst., the sailing of the steamship Brit- 


tania from Liverpool for America, which took place just 
thirty years before, was commemorated in Liverpool. 


The German tailors brought to Cork by the employers 


bave struck and joined the Irish. 


The number of persons holding lands in England has 


long been steadily declining, until now it is said there 
are but 30,766 landed proprietors in the whole island. 
In France there were, in 1861, uo fewer than 7,845,724 
landed proprietors, and of these 3,799,759 were actual 
cultivators of the soil. 


Many bishops of the Ecumenical Council have re- 


nounced the right to speak in order to hasten the de- 
cision on the infallibility dogma. 
Hungary urges the bishops of that country to resist the 
dogma to the last. 


The government of 


Tbe Vienna journals contradict all reports of the in- 


terference of Austria in the pending difficulty between 
France, Prussia and Spain, and they declare that Aus- 
tria will not under the circumstances participate in the 
controversy. 


The Spanish Council of Ministers has decided to con- 
The 


Those who oppose his 


matter. 

The Viceroy of Egypt arrived at Constantinople on 
the 7th inst., and was well received by the Sultan. 

A telegram from China of 6th mo. 25th, reports a ter- 
rible massacre of Christians by the Natives of Pekin, on 
the 21st of that month. The Freuch-secretary of lega- 
tion, and a number of priests and sisters of mercy, were 
ruthlessly slaughtered. The cathedral was also burned 
and a number of Russians killed. A later dispatch 


states that order had been restored and. measures taken 


for the protection of foreigners. 
The Cuban insurrection is still kept alive, and recently 


the rebels have been taking the aggressive and have de- 
feated the Spaniards in one or more encounters. 


A late census of Tasmania shows the population to 


be 99,330. 


Tbe London Times of the 11th, strongly deprecates 
the threatened contest between France and Prussia, the 
Times says: ‘‘The balance of power is undeserving a 
thought; the real issue is for the possession of the left 
bank of the Rhine, and the contest would last until one 


or the other became exhausted. Civilization has every- 


thing to lose in such a struggle. France is clearly in 
the wrong. Prussia denies the responsibility which 
France ascribes to her, and France refuses to accept 
the disclaimer. ‘Neutral Powers must act instantly, 
unitedly and firmly, to prevent, if possible, a collision.” 

A London dispatch of the 11th, 5P.M., says: the 
feeling is much quieter both here and at Paris, and the 
impression is fast gaining ground that the question be- 
tween Prussia and France will be settled without re- 
sorting to extreme measures. Securities and bonds 
have advanced since morning, and the tendency is still 
upward. 

London.—Consols, 92}. 
88}.; ten-forties, 853. 

The Liverpool market has been unsettled by the war 
rumors. Cotton dull. Uplands, 93 a 98d.; Orleans, 
9a 9fd. Red western wheat, 8s. 7d. Red winter, 9s. 
6d. per cental. 

Unitep Sratus.—Congress.—The report of the Con- 
ference Committee on the currency bill has been ac- 
cepted by both Houses. The bill retires $45,000,000 of 
three per cents of bank reserve, and issues $54,000,009 
of national currency, making the total amount $354,- 
000,000. It also takes $25,000,000 from the circula- 
tion of New England and the Middle States, and places 
it in the South and West, and allows free banking on a 
gold basis. The Senate have agreed to the bill making 
‘‘the Tuesday after the first Monday in November” the 
uniform day for Congressional elections subsequent to 


U. S. five-twenties, 1862, 


1872. The House of Representatives has concurre 
with the Senate amendment to the tax bill to fix the i 
come tax at two and a half per cent. on all income 
over two thousand dollars. The tax to cease altogeth 
after 1872. The naturalization bill has passed tb 
House with the Senate amendments, ¥ 

Philadelphia. —Mortality last week, 355. Of choler 
infantum, 34; consumption, 42; debility, 26; scarl 
fever, 15; relapsing fever, 9. The mean temperatur 
of the Sixth month, according to the record kept at th 
Pennsylvania Hospital, was 77.21 deg. The bighes 
during the month was 95.50 deg., and the lowest 6 
deg. The amount of rain was 2.89 inches. The ayer 
age of the mean temperature of the Sixth month, fo 
the past eighty-one years, is stated to bave been 71.6 
deg. The lowest (in 1816) 64 deg., and the highest i 
all that time was in tbe last month, 77.21 deg. Th 
amount of rain during the first half of this year wa 
25.43 inches, during the corresponding part of 1869 
26.27 inches. 

Miscellaneous.—During the week énding 7th mo. 9th 
the number of births in New York was 303, and of death 
579. The police made 2,137 arrests in the week. 

During the Sixth month 1870, 34,097 immigrant 
landed in New York, 13,693 of whom were Germans 
Io the first six months of this year, 129,080 immigrant, 
arrived at New York, against 143,189 in the first hal 
of 1869. 

There are 3,867 registered stills in the United States 
for the distillation of brandy from fruits. 

The silk culture of Cxlifornia is said to be rapidl 
rising in importance. A large number of silk establish 
ments have recently been organized, in which the labo 
and skill of the natives of Japan and China will b 
made available. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotation 
on the 11th inst. Mew York.—American gold 113} 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 1144; ditto, 5-20, 1868, 109%; ditt 
10-40, 5 per cents, 1073. Superfine State flour, $4.8 
a $5.10; sbipping Ohio, $5.50 a $5.75; finer brands 
$6 a $9.65. White Genesee wheat, $1.75; ambe 
western, $1.45; southern, $1.47; No. 2 Chicago sprin 
$1.30. Canada oats, 72 cts.; State, 70a 71 cts. Western 
yellow corn, $1.12; white, $1.20, Middling upland 
cotton, 203 cts.; Orleans, 21} cts, Philadelphia. — 
Superfine flour, $5; extra to fancy, $5.25 a $8.50. Penn- 
sylvania red wheat, $1.40.a $1.45; western, $1.36 a 
$1.40. Rye, $1 a $1.10. Western mixed corn, $1 a 
$1.04; yellow, $1.08. State oats, 63 a 64 cts. Clover- 
seed, $8 a $9. Timothy, $6 a $7. The supply of beef 
cattle was light, the receipts being only 1400 head. 
Extra sold at 94a 10 cts.; fair to good, 7} a 9 cts., and 
common 5 a 7 cts. perlb. gross. Sales of 11,600 sheep 
at 5a 6} cts. perlb. gross. Hogs, $13 per 100 lbs. for 
corn fed, 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. WorTHING- 
ton, M.D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Joun E. Cartur, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 1313 Pine Street, 
Philadelphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


Diep, on tbe 29th of Third month, 1870, at their resi- 
dence in London Grove, Chester Co., Pa., Anna C., wife 
of Ellwood Cooper, in the 27th year of ber age, a mem- 
ber of New Garden Monthly Meeting. This dear young 
Friend was called from works to rewards, with a short 
but severe sickness, which she bore with christian 
patience. ' After some deep conflict of spirit, she was 
favored to feel forgiveness for past omissions and com. 
missions, and enabled to supplicate for herself and he1 
husband, that if it was consistent with the Divine will 
she might be spared a little longer, if not, that they 
might be enabled to say, Thy will be done, and that Hi: 
everlasting arm of strength might be underneath to sup. 
port. She desired that her friends would endeavor tc 
prepare whilst in bealth for the solemn change, and no’ 
put it off tor a sick-bed. She enjoyed many precious 
seasons while on her sick-bed, and said, ‘‘ the sting o 
death has been taken away and nota cloud is in mj 
way.’’ She was engaged in supplication most of the 
last twenty-four hours of her life, that all might be pre- 
pared to meet the Bridegroom of souls. The last word: 
she was heard to speak were, ‘‘ Be pleased, deares! 
Father, to receive my spirit intosthy glorious habita- 
tions of rest and peace,” and then peacefully breathed 
her last. ‘‘ Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord,’ 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut street. 


